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At the Ballona Wetlands, the California Department of Fish and Wildlife (CDFW) and its partners have 
proposed a large dredging and filling project to completely reconfigure this coastal wetland in a manner 
inconsistent with its existing or historical ecology. An Environmental Impact Report has been prepared 
for this project and certified by CDFW. An associated Environmental Impact Statement, which is 
required under federal law because of the need for permits from the US Army Corps of Engineers, has 
not been certified because the State’s plan did not use the right volume of stormwater in models to test 
whether a new system of constructed berms would keep residents safe. In an effort to move forward, 
CDFW has proposed to start implementing a part of its project, known as Sequences 1 and 2, which 
would construct drainage channels in an area south of Culver Boulevard where no channels were present 
historically and that is currently a healthy high marsh habitat dominated by native plants. CDFW 
recently received permission from the California Coastal Commission to drive heavy equipment into this 
fragile habitat to conduct geotechnical borings, even though the Coastal Commission has not considered 
the restoration plan as a whole or its environmental review. Los Angeles Audubon opposes these 
developments. 


The first problem is that CDFW and is supporters fail to recognize that the former agricultural fields that 
would be excavated to build (not restore!) tidal channels have recovered well and are now supporting 
thriving pickleweed populations, used by everything from Belding’s Savannah Sparrows to Western 
Meadowlarks. Some people have gotten the notion that pickleweed requires tidal channels and tidal 
inundation, but this is not true. My colleagues and I wrote about this in a study of lagoons in northern 
San Diego (Beller et al. 2014). In particular, we documented, based on many sources, that the particular 
pickleweed species in question, called Parrish’s Glasswort, is not a good indicator of tidal waters because it 
grows both in lower marshes with tidal flows and in high marsh areas that are subject to periodic 
flooding. We wrote, “Such flooding, however, may derive from either tidal flow or lagoonal ponding [of 
rainwater].” Anyone who has been at the Ballona Wetlands in recent weeks knows that there is lagoonal 
ponding of rainwater in the areas to the south of Culver Boulevard near the freshwater marsh. This is not 
because the soil is compacted from the agricultural era, or a symptom of disfunction, it is exactly how this 
area functioned historically and the robust and increasing native vegetation in this seasonally ponded area 
needs no “restoration.” As we have also shown conclusively in previous studies (Dark et al. 2011, Jacobs et 
al. 2011), this area did not have tidal channels historically, at least for thousands of years, and there is no 
reason to destroy habitat to install them now. 


Ponding in non-tidal pickleweed high marsh, as it has been for thousands of years, but would be destroyed by 
CDFW’s dredge and fill project for the Ballona Wetlands (Photograph: Jonathan Coffin). 


The only reason we have been able to figure out why the nonprofit that led the development of this 
dredge and fill plan decided to design tidal channels in this area is that these channels would build out the 
stormwater flood management plan proposed for the Playa Vista development when it owned this 
property. The channels of Sequences 1 and 2 are identical to the original Playa Vista proposal. But now 
this is public property, with a legal obligation to protect native species and habitats, not to implement a 
flood management scheme for a private development. 


We wish that CDFW would take a new look at its outdated plans and understand that it would destroy 
an existing, healthy habitat that is right before our eyes. Once you understand the history and dispense 
with the myth that pickleweed requires tidal flows, the landscape comes into focus as it was before 
urbanization, and it can be appreciated for the place of wildness that it is. 
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